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With television operating as an important socializing 
influence, children need to become critical consumers and they can be 
taught the necessary evaluative skills. Explicit discussion is seen 
as a means of developing awareness of various facets of TV 
programjfling, e.g., the relationship of reality to content, 
stereotyped images presented, any bias which way be introduceu by the 
ccmmercial basis of much IV production. Gaines axe suggested as a 
method to be used by parents and children, and the TV industry is 
asked to provide c-re examples of how programs are produced as well 
as more explicit labeling for programs based on true incidents. The 
single most important means of transmitting these skills is seen to 
be coviewing and discussion with parents. (KP) 
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I would like to share with you some of our ideas as to how the five 
critical evaluation skills which Aimee Leifer has Just outlined might be 
taught to children. First I will discuss our teaching goals for each of 
the skills and then I will discuss how the five skills might be taught in 
various combinations. It is most important to us that the methods we 
develop can be used by parents with their children at home and at low cost. 
I should note that as we analyze more of our data, the ideas presented here 
might be modified in light of further results. 

The first critical evaluation sl;ill involves explicit and s ineous 
reasoning about the reality of television content. We need to develop a 
number of approaches to facilitate ease and quality of discussion of what 
is true to life or worth knowing on television, especially since we found 
in our interviews that people across all ages were simply not accustomed 
to thinking about and discussing such issues. Explicit discussion requires 
careful thinking about television and would be made easier by the ' 



acquisition of various new categories of thought and by practice in the ap- 
plication of these to the experience of viewing television. 

The first set of new categories of thought to which we would like to 
expose children involves the complex concept of "reality" as it applies to 
television content. For example, television can be considered real because 
people really draw the cartoons or because the actors are real people. It 
can also be that portrayals conform to one's own experience, to usual 
events, to infrequent but possible events, or to impossible events. Second, 
we propose to point out to children different aspects of a television program 
they can attP"! to when they decide whether or not it is real. For example, 
they could loo the sets, the characters, or the plot line. We do not 
want to teach them to look at any particular aspect, but we want them to be 
aware that there ore many different bases for a decision about whether or 
not a television program is real. 

Third, we would like to give children an awareness ot different pat- 
terns of stereotyped information on television. This involves teaching 
children to recognize the various television genres or program types as 
well as certain stereotyped portrayals. Most adults would agree that soap 
operas, medical shows, crime dramas and situation comedies have quite pre- 
dictable formulae which they follow each week. Many people also agree that 
stereotyped race and sex portrayals as well a.'S portrayals of aggressive 
behavior exist on television. 

If the child could become more aware of fhese patterns, she would have 
a more complex frame of reference for discussing the reasons for her evalua- 
tions o^' the reality of television content. However, caution is in order, 
because we as social scientists must not simply perpetuate our own values 
when teaching these categories. 
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The second critical evaluation skill Is the readiness to compare 
television content to sources of information outside television. These 
information sources include parents, books, magazines, newapapers and the 
child's own experience. Here, we want to teach children to have an inquiring 
perspective about whether or not things are real on television and to con- 
sult different sources of information for help in reasoning about reality. 
Parent/child coviewlng and mutual discussion is important here, as for all the 
critical evaluation skills, because parents are themselves a primary outside 
source of information. Exposure to different magazines and newspapers and 
practice in discussing information from them in relation to reality decisions 
about television is also valuable. 

The child's ability lo compare what happens on television to his own 
exp-rience (are all the women I know like Phyllis ?) can also be facilitated 
by parent/child interaction, by example and by encouraging the child to 
practice such comparisons. 

The third critical evaluation skill is the readiness to refer to 
knowledge about the industry in reasoning about television reality. We 
want to make clear to children that the industry is the source of television 
content and that people are making up television content becaus.2 they want 
to get as many viewers as possible and to make a profit. We nried to link 
knowledge about the industry directly to television content rather than 
teaching the economic facts of th*^. television industry in isolation. Both 
parents and children can learn Jiore about how and wh^ televislcn programs 
are produced and broadcast and then discuss what this suggesf.s about the 
reality of program content. 

The fourth critical evaluation skill is the tendency to find television 
content fabricated and inaccurate and the fifth critical evaluation skill 
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concerns the general evaluation, positive or negative, that a person holds 
of television. We believe that these two skills are attended to by our 
strategies to teach the first three critical evaluation skills. If we give 
children various ways to think about reality on television, if we show them 
how lotice the various kinds of stereotyped information on television, 
if we teach them to compare what they see on television to outside sources 
of information, if we give them various facts about how the industry in- 
fluences content, we believe children will become actively skeptical about 
television content. They will become aware that much of it is fabricated 
and inaccurate, although they will hopefully still be able to learn the 
valuable things that are presented. 

Since we found that people to a large extent see portrayals of their 
own sex and ethnicity group as inaccurate, this might be a good place to 
begin to teach children to compare what is on television to their own ex- 
perience (critical evaluation skill number two) as well as to develop a 
broader skepticism of television in general. 

I have spent the last few minutes talking about what we want to teach 
children, now I would like to spend a little time discussing how we plan to 
do it. Again, we want our teaching of these five critical evaluation skills 
to be easily transferable to the home environment at minimum cost. We see 
working with parents as our primary objective, and we will be developing 
methods which parents can use with their children while watching television 
and discussing its content. 

Perhaps as a prelude to parent /child coviewing and discussion, informa- 
tion new to both of them could be introduced through various prepared games. 
Attractive board games, competitive with commercially popular games, could 
serve to teach ways of categorizing television reality, program type formulae, 
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stereotyped portrayals, ways to compare television content to outside in- 
formation, and connections between the television industry and television 
content • 

There could also be less structured games which would give the chil- 
dren the opportunity to practice various critical evaluation skills. For 
example, a group of children could be challenged to figure out what is fake 
about a particular television program. Children seem to enjoy making fun 
of commericals once they understand them, perhaps they could learn to deal 
with entertainment programming in a similar way. 

Another approach might involve creating a setting for practice in 
counter-attitudinal advocacy. If a child believes medical shows are real, 
she is to compose a speech arguing why they are not real, perhaps comparing 
Marcus Welby to I own doctor. The game of twenty questions could be 
modified so that a group of children try to guess another child's reason 
for thinking a particular television program is not real. 

Games are all well and good, but the real heart of the matter will 
be careful, thoughtful interaction with the child singly or in small dis- 
cussion groups. It is clear from our data that a lot of our time should 
be spent just watching and talking about television with children. Dis- 
cussion of different reasons for evaluating the reality of television content 
will be modeled for children and children will be engaged in discussion on 
these topics. We will compile a list of topics which we want to talk about 
with children as we t-ratch television with them, topics which directly pertain 
to the program being watched and to what we want to teach for the five 
critical evaluation skills. One of our major tasks will be working out how 
best to communicate the various kinds of information and teach the various 
skills to children of different ages and developmental stages. 
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Informal discussion and coviewing by parents and children is a teach- 
ing method which will fit naturally into a home. It is easy for parents 
to do. We believe it is also right for parents to do, because it returns 
some control of an important socialization agent to the parents. In time, 
we hope that our results can be used by teachers in grade schools and high 
schools, especially for those aged children who are notorious for resisting 
parental influence. We would like to see all children become critical con- 
sumers of television because we believe that television as a socializer will 
be around in our culture for a long time. 

Now, a few words for the television industry. We would like to com- 
mend a television production which helped several of our subjects to under- 
stand how cartoons are made. Evidently, a Pink Panther cartoon episode 
demonstrated how cartoons are drawn and made quite an impression on the 
children who saw it. Concrete operational children are interested in how 
things work, and this episode explicitly showed them. Perhaps the industry 
could provide more examples of how programs are produced, focusing especially 
on crime drama, action-adventure, and situation comedies. 

Finally, children pay attention to and believe the labels you have 
put on television programs such as The FBI and Dragnet . Because the tag 
lines say that the incidents are true but the names have been clianged to 
protect the innocent, some children believe these pre ^rams are the :aost 
real on television, even though they represent only the cases successfully 
and quickly solved and the aggression is most likely exaggerated. Although 
we do not know the effects of tags which disclaim the reality of a tele- 
vision program, we suggest that the industry consider this possibility. 
On SWAT the tag could go, ''In the program you are about to see, aggression 
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is portrayed aa a legitimate and necessary way for the police to keep the 
peace. This is done to make the program exciting in order to attract a 
large audience. Only a very small percentage of real policemen ever use 
such violent means during the course of their careers. So be aware, the 
material on this program might be hazardous to your mental health.'^ 



